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The Hamilton Naturalists' Club promotes public interest 
in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly from Septem¬ 
ber to May inclusive, and visitors are always welcome. 
Outdoor field events are scheduled for every month, and 
a complete listing for the entire season may be obtained 
from the membership director. 



FROM THE EDITOR... 

It has become apparent that our new conservative government is making 
moves to lower the country's deficit. It is also apparent that regardless of 
how many people are in favour of spending cuts, and regardless of where they 
occur, some people are going to be unhappy. Individual citizens will have to 
decide their own priorities and determine what they feel strongly enough about 
to take action. For me, that critical threshold has been reached with the 
reduction of the Canadian Wildlife Service staff and programmes. Those of you 
who attended the December meeting received handouts explaining the situation. 

For members who missed the meeting or lost the sheets, or slipped into unin¬ 
tended inaction, I would like to review the facts. 

The Wildlife Research and Interpretation Division of the Canadian Wild¬ 
life Service has been elimiated effective April 1st, 1985. The Service it¬ 
self has been cut by 227«. Some of the projects to disappear are as follows: 

A. Wildl ife Toxicology Projects - These projects involve the monitoring of 
effects of insecticides and herbicides on land, and contamlnents and toxic 
substances in water on various types of birds, (If you are not worried 
about the birds themselves, keep in mind that this is similar to the old 
canary in the mine syndrome.) 

B. Projects to Rehabilitate Endangered Species - These include reintroduction 
programmes for peregrine falcon, pine marten, swift fox, black-footed ferret, 
and greater prairie chicken; veterinary and pathology services to help 
control or prevent disease outbreaks in wildlife; and bioelectronic 
services which provide radio transmitters and receivers for released 
animals. 

C. Co nservation of International and Transboundary Wildlife - These programmes 
provide information on shorebirds in the Fraser River Delta, B.C„ and on 
various caribou herds. 

D. Support of Other Federal Services - This includes studies on the environ¬ 
mental impact of forestry practices and the sound management of wildlife 
in the national parks and on other federal lands. 

E. Wildlife Interpretation » In an earlier issue of the Wood Duck, I wrote an 
article on the Prairie Wildlife Interpretation Centre. The proposed cut3 
would close this excellent facility as well as all the other Interpretation 
Centres: Creston in the Rocky Mountains, Wye Marsh near Midland and the 
centres concentrating on the gannet colony on Bonaventure Island and the 
snow geese of Cape Tourmente. 

1. Wildlife Acquisition - The Habitat Acquisition Fund, set up to acquire and 
manage lands of exceptional importance to migratory birds and other wildlife 
has been eliminated. 

Despite what many young people may tell you, our three most basic needs 
are not a car, a stereo, and a V.C.R. They are air, food (and water), and 
shelter. Although tax loopholes and universal social benefits may help us 
obtain the former we can only have the latter' through sound environmental 
practices which ensure that we live within the limits of the earth's ability 
to support us. To ,'y way of thinking, research and educational programmes such 
as those carried but by the Canadian Wildlife Service would seem to be a much 
more logical way to achieve quality of life than a guaranteed baby bonus cheque 
to every child cr the acquiring of DeHaviland Aircraft's debt in order to make 
it a marketable commodity. 

Determine your own priorities; decide what is important to you. But, ^ 
please, if you decide, as I have that the government is looking in the wrong 
place to reduce the deficit, taka action. Write a letter to your local member 
of Parliament and to the Honourable Dr. Suzanne Blais-Grenier,Minister of the 
Environment, House of Commons, Ottawa K'lA 0A6. In the process, make sure you 
send copies to Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, Michael Wilson(Minister of Finance) 
and to Mr. Charles Caccia(Opposition Party Environment Critic). All members 
of Parliament can be reached - c/o the House of Commons, Ottawa K1A 0A6 and no 

(continued on page 91) 
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November 5,1904 

Dear Sirs; 

The article on the Burgomaster in the last November issue of the Wood 
Duck has reminded me that I compiled the sightings of birds listed in the Wood 
Duck during 1955 to 1965 inclusive. 

This indicated when the various species are to be seen in our area and 
whether resident or migrant or occasional. 

I would be pleased to donate these sheets to anyone who would care to have 
them and make good use of them. Call me at 522-2064, 


Yours truly, 

yc- A - A^ - A^ - A -A- A - A -fc- A-A - A-A - 


W. Gilmour 


20 YEARS AGO... 

The January 1965 issue of the Wood Duck reports that the "Noisy Scrub 

Bird", a western Australian bird long thought extinct was rediscovered. It 
belongs to a primitive order of birds and seemed to exist much as it had 10 
or 15 million years ago. The bird was caught in a mist net, studied, filmed, 
banded and released. 


TO OUR MEMBERS AND FRIENDS; 

A recent incident regarding bequests to the Club and The Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, which I was asked to handle, prompts me to caution that 
anyone who wishes »to kindly remember the Hamilton Naturalists' Club in his Will, 
must ensure that his intent is carried out by the Board in the manner that he 
or she desires. 


In other words, if your bequest is to be deposited in the Club's Sanctuary 
Fund, please so state in your Will. Or, if it is intended for General expen¬ 
diture, or for the Endowment Fund, please outline in your Will, exactly to which 
Fund in the Club, your bequest is to be credited. 

This will protect you and the persons to whom bequest cheques are turned 

over. 

A similar matter was brought home to us quite clearly in 1975, when the 
Estate of the late Clarence Hand of Thamesville was left to the Club. Litigation 
ensured, prompted by his survivors, but the presiding Judge ruled that there was 
no doubt of Mr. Hand's intent as he had clearly stated in his Will, that his 
Estate was to be turned over to the Sanctuary Fund of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club. Also, all interest earned from such bequests is to be used only for the 
purpose intended. 

Marion S» Shivas, Past President. 
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OF MONTH! 

Y 

MEETING 

TIME 

MONDAY, JANUARY 

14, 

1905 - 0;00 p.m. 

PLACE 

Royal Botanical 
600 Plains Road 

Gardens Centre Auditorium 
West, Burlington, Ontario 

PROGRAM 

"Hamilton Harbour; 

An Historical Review of 


Fisheries & Water Quality", a presentation by 
Mr. Vic Cairns (Dept, of Great Lakes Fisheries 
& Oceans, Great Lakes Fisheries Research 
Branch 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB HELD AT THE 
ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS CENTRE,BURLINGTON,ONTARIO ON MONDAY DECEMBER 10, 1984 

A large crowd of close to 500 people filled the RBG auditorium to hear 
Robert Bateman. They were greeted at the door by Bob and Margie Doering,John 
Carey, Don Babb, Marion Shivas and Ian Reid. A slide presentation by Tim Story 
was set up in the foyer prior to the meeting. 

Bruce Duncan opened the meeting by welcoming both members and guests. 

He then announced an outdoor film series sponsored by the RBG to start on 
January 4,1985. Seasons tickets for four films are available. 

The Peninsula Field Naturalists will be having Kay and Larry McKeever 
as guest speakers at their next meeting on January 21, 1905. This is not a 
trip to the Owl Rehabilitation and Research Centre in Vineland as implied in 
the last issue of Seasons. 

The Christmas bird count will be held as usual on December 26, 1984. 
Interested members should contact Mark Jennings. 

Bruce Duncan reviewed some of the cutbacks which have been announced in 
the Canadian Wildlife Service budget by the Minister of the environment. He 
urged those present to write to the Prime Minister,the Minister of the Environ¬ 
ment, and the Environment critics for the other parties stating theit opposition 
to the cutbacks. Handouts describing the cutbacks in more detail were available 
in the foyer after the meeting. 

Bob Curry then introduced Robert Bateman,-artist, photographer,scientist, 
environmentalist, humanitarian, naturalist and probably the most famous member 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, Robert Bateman opened his presentation by 
urging non-members present to consider joining the Club. He also urged those 
present to write letters concerning the Canadian Nature Service cutbacks as re¬ 
quested by Bruce Duncan. He then captivated his audience with a beautiful slide 
presentation of the scenes and wildlife of Alaska. 

Marion Shivas thanked Mr. Bateman not only for his presentation, but also 
for the work which he has done for the Club over the years. In recognition for 
his work, he and Birgit will be granted an honorary life membership in the Club, 
The money with which Mr. Bateman paid for a life membership will be transferred 
to the Sanctuary fund. Mrs. Shivas also presented Robert Bateman with a book 
and a corsage for Birgit. 

The next general meeting of the Club will be jeld on January 14, 1985 
with Mr. Vic Cairns giving a presentation on "Hamilton Harbour; A Historical 
review of Fisheries and Water Quality". 

Bruce Duncan closed the meeting by wishing everyone a Merry Christmas and 
suggesting a Club crest as a Christmas stocking stuffer. 

Coffee, tea and a delightful assortment of homemade cookies were served 
at the close of the meeting. 

Margaret Doekes, Secretary. 

FROM THE EDITOR ...(continued) 

postage is necessary. Letters do have an effect. 

By the way, the Canadian Wildlife Service's annual budget is approximately 
20 million dollars. Although we have to start somewhere and every little bit 
helps, this is a cost of only ,80q per Canadian. If you have a family of four, 
that means $3.20 per year is all that is required to fund this programme. 
Personally, I'm going to send them the ,80q! 

Margaret Mackenzie 

EDITOR *S NOTE ... 

Unfortunately, the titles for the maps in the December issue of the Wood 
Duck were lost in the process of reproduction. The map on p.69 refers to the 
American Woodcock, while that on p.70 is for the Common Snipe. 



HAMILTON FALL BIRD COUNT 1984 


A rea covered ; All points within 25 miles cen'cre.4 at Dundurn Castle,Hamilton, 
Ontario to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to Grimsby, Credit, 
Oakville and Bronte Creeks, Bronte and Burloak Woods, Rattray's Marsh, Mounts- 
berg. Lake Medad, Vallen's Conservation Area, Millgrove Ponds, Beverly Swamp, 
Hendrie Volley, Hopkin's Creek, Hopkin's Tract,Waterdown,Aicaster,Sulphur 
Springs, Dundas Valley, Christie's Dam, Dundas Marsh, Hamilton Bay, King's 
Forest, Red Hill Creek, Binbrook Conservation Area, Webster's Falls area, 
Taquanyah Conservation Area, sections of the Grand River to include parts of 
Cayuga, York, Cainsville, Brantford,Cambridge, Glen Morris and Guelph, and 
part of Milton. 

November 4.1984 : 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Temp. 2 degrees C to 12 degrees C. Winds 
S.E. Overcast with rain and drizzle. Little frost prior to count. 58 
observers in 27 parties. Total party hours - 129 plus 5 stationary parties at 
feeders. 

Red-throated Loon 1; Common Loon 11; Pied-billed Grebe 3; Horned Grebe 4; 
Red-necked Grebe 15; Double-crested Cormorant 6; Great Blue Heron 30; Black- 
crowned Night Heron 10; Tundra Swan 1; Mute Swan 15; Snow Goose 2; Canada 
Goose 1,187; Wood Duck 3; Green-winged Teal 80; American Black Duck 209; 

Mallard 1,594, Northern Pintail 8; Blue-winged Teal 8; Northern Shoveler 3; 
Gadwall 493; American Wigeon 66; Canvasback 43; Redhead 457; Ring-necked 
Duck 49; Greater Scaup 1,490; Lesser Scaup 34; Oldsquaw 504; Black Scoter 2; 

Surf Scoter 4; White-winged Scoter 38; Common Goldeneye 584; Bufflehead 278; 
Hooded Merganser 41; Common Merganser 260;Red-breasted Merganser 147, Ruddy 1 
Duck 3; Northern Harrier 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk 1; Red-tailed Hax^k 73;American 
Kestrel 26; Ruffed Grouse 9; Virginia Rail 1 (O.G,,B.S,,P.W.,first ever for 
count); American Coot 28; Black-bellied Plover 7; Lesser Golden Plover 1; 
Killdeer 92, Greater Yellowlegs 15; Lesser Yellowlegs 5; Hudsonian Godwit 1; 
White-rumped Sandpiper l;Pectoral Sandpiper 10; Dunlin 404; Common Snipe 28, 
American Woodcock 1; Ring-billed Gull 3,407; Herring Gull 1,008; Great Black- 
backed Gull 70; Rock Dove 905; Mourning Dove 261; Eastern Screech Owl 2;Great 
Horned Owl 7; Long-eared Owl 2; Belted Kingfisher 14; Red-headed Woodpecker 2; 
Downy Woodpecker 65; Hairy Woodpecker 23; Northern Flicker 30; Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker 1; Horned Lark 9; Blue Jay 527; American Crow 494; Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee 594; Red-breasted Nuthatch 5; White-breasted Nuthatch 36; Brown Creeper 42; 
Winter Wren 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet 119; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 15; Hermit 
Thrush 12; American Robin 1,131; Gray Catbird 1; Northern Mockingbird 15; 

Brown Thrasher 1; Water Pipit 4; Cedar Waxwing 2,146 ; Shrike sp. 1, European 
Starling 6,456; Nashville Warbler 1; Yellow-rumped Warbler 19; Common Yellow- 
throat 1; Northern Cardinal 198; American Tree Sparrow 128; White-crowned Sparrov 
1; Dark-eyed Junco 625, Rred-winged Blackbird 1,225; Rusty Blackbird 869; 

Common Grackle 135; Brown-headed Cowbird 7; Purple Finch 40; House Finch 20; 
American Goldfinch 400; Evening Grosbeak 4; House Sparrow 1,202. 

Total ; 107 species - about 31,363 individuals 

(Seen day before count day but not on count day: Sanderling; S tilt Sandpiper 1 
(B.F.); Long-billed Dowitcher, Bonaparte's Gull; Snow Bunting.) 

Obs e rvers : Dorothy Armstrong,Dave Bradley,John Challen, Barry Cherriere, George 
Coker, Denis Crankshaw, Jean Crankshaw, Bill Crins, Jim Dowall,Bruce Duncan 
(co-compiler; Box 512, Caledonia,Ont. N0A 1A0); Verne Evans,Luc Fazio,Xavier 
Fazio, Bob Finlayson, Paul Foster, John Galloway,Denys Gardiner, Joyce Gotild, 
Alex Gray, Donald Gunn, Ray Hughes, Mark Jennings,Leanne Johns, Stan Kozak, 
Albert Kuhnigk, Bill Lamond, Margaret Lemon,Rick Ludkin, Nancy Lyne,Margaret 
Mackenzie, Kevin McLaughlin (co-compiler-30 Bingham Rd.Hamilton,Ont,L8II 1N4), 
George Meyers, John Olmsted, Harold Pickup,Brian Pomfret,Mary Pomfret,Norman 
Pomfret, Dave Powell, Thelma Powell, Jim Pringle, Ian Richards, Madeline 
Richards,Dorothy Russell, Joe St. Amand,Kay St.Amand,Marion Scholz,Bill Smith, 
Paul Smith, Ralph Speak,Derek Spindlow,Don Sutherland,Peter Van Dyken, Sylvia 
van WaLsum, Rob Waldhuber,Harry Walker, Marie Walker,Phil Walker,Gerry Whitworth. 
(Hamilton Naturalists' Club, Kxtchener-Waterloo Field NaturalistsSouth Peel 
Naturalists' Club, Guelph Naturalists' Club). 
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NOTES FROM THE SLOUGH FOREST... 

"WHEN YOU GET TO YARMOUTH, MAKE A RIGHT..." 

by Rick Ludkin 

October 17th dawned crisp and clear; strong winds blew out of the north 
steadily at 20-40 knots per hour. My wife and I were spending a week in Maine 
and, in pursuit of pelagic birds, had decided to take the "Bluenose" ferry from 
Bar Harbour to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. The crossing was cold but that's the 
price you pay sometimes to see Gannets and Fulmars, Shearwaters, Red Phalaropes 
and Jaegers. As well as these birds though, I was amazed to see, at regular 
intervals, small flocks of passerines which would pull up to the boat fforn 
behind and then pass. All these birds appeared to be warblers but the only 
ones xto identified xtfith any certainty were Blackpoll Warblers. They rarely 
flew higher than the boat and, at times, seemed to barely crest the waves - 
but they flew steadily on, seemingly undaunted by the cold, the winds, or the 
salt spray. They flew in the same direction as the ferry - on a course some- 
v?hat south of east (Finch, et al. 1970) ; they too were headed for Yarmouth at 
Nova Scotia's southern end. And this is \<fhat got me. Why? What possible reason 
could they have for making this 100 mile crossing in such conditions? As they 
were undoubtedly migrating, xMxy not just fly south from Maine along the coast 
and avoid these hazards? 

Until fairly recently, it was generally thought that most of the birds 
that gather on the east coast during the fall migration, especially the small 
passerines, proceed southwest along the eastern seaboard and then, on reaching 
Florida, strike out either to the southeast, moving along the Caribbean islands 
to South America (or x^intering on the various islands) or to the southwest, 
hopping from Cuba to the Yucatan and Central America. While this was certainly 
the case in many instances, it did not explain the reasons for regular sightings 
of passerines and small shorebirds well offshore, especially in the fall, 

Williams et al. (1977) give accounts by others of sightings of "passerines, 
predominately warblers, 640 to 1 V ; -i. from shore." 

Scholander (1955) examining data gathered on passerine sightings by the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute's ship "Atlantis", xrorking xvell of the eastern 
seaboard, noted that during the fall months, in particular October, small land 
birds were frequently seen some distance from shore between Cape Cod and Bermuda. 
However, in looking at the evidence, she concluded that "there is nothing to 
suggest that they are flying over a normal route." She felt that their presence 
over the ocean "could generally be associated with winds blowing from the direc¬ 
tion of the land, and since a relatively large number lighted on the ship, 
exhausted, there seems to be little doubt that these birds at sea xvere blown 
off course..." The "course" being down the eastern coast, a route she felt left 
birds vulnerable to storms and/or strong offshore winds. She went on to say 
that "on Bermuda... the appearance of land birds would seem to depend largely 
on wind conditions along the American coast." In other words, if the birds had 
a choice, they'd be flying down the coast and their being over the ocean as 
far as Bermuda (or even farther) was an accident attributable to strong offshore 
xvdnds. 

But, in the early sixties, it was hypothesized by Baird, Drury, Keith, 
and Nisbet that the Blackpoll Warbler and possibly other passerine species made 
"a nonstop, trans-atlantic flight from New England to the lesser Antilles and 
South America. The hypothesis (was) based on radar observations of soutlrward 
movements of small migrants off the Massachusetts coast and the occurrence of 
X'jarblers at Bermuda." (in Murray, 1965). This idea was strongly rebutted by 
Murray in a 1965 issue of the Wilson Bulletin, He came to the same conclusion 
as Scholander: "1) that Blackpoll Warblers in the northeastern U.S. fly south- 
westward to the southeastern U.S., before turning southeastxjard toward the 
winter range in South America(via the Caribbean islands) and 2) that some 
Blackpe„_ Warblers reach Bermuda as a result of being drifted by offshore winds." 
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"When you get to Yarmouth, make a Right ... (continued) 

I found his arguments interesting to follow but a couple of things didn't 
add up. First, he talked about captures of Blackpolls on the mainland and in 
Bermuda in relatively small numbers; e.g,, 14 were captured in one instance in 
Bermuda. However, he quoted Nisbet as saying that the Blackpolls "which migrate 
southwards from New England do not stop at Bermuda unless seriously delayed by 
the weather, although they pass overhead ..."(my underlining). This would imply 
that many more small birds are flying overhead. Murray doesn't deal very > 
adequately with this. Second, he has little to say about their use of radar 
and what they might be seeing in terms of numbers. If only a relatively few 
birds were being picked up on the scanner than Murray might be justified in 
his position. However, I didn't have access to the journals with Nisbet et al.'s 
articles and so couldn't say although, as I mentioned, it seemed implied that 
larger numbers than Murray (or Scholander) dealt with were being observed on 
the radar. Just what was being seen and why did Murray pay so little attention 
to the radar findings? It does boil down to numbers. Folks, we're not talking 
about a few birds or even several hundred being blown offshore - we're talking 
about a major autumn departure from the northeast coast of millions of birds. 
Williams and Williams (1978) write; "Like William H. Drury and Ian C.T. Nisbet., 
before us, we were fascinated by the great numbers of birds (up to 12 million 
per night) that left Cape Cod moving southeast toward the middle of the Atlantic. 
Little wonder Murray was so silent on the radar findings. 

It wasn't until the refinement of modern technology that the question of 
long distance transoceanic migration could be addressed properly. During the 
1970's, Timothy and Janet Williams with L.C. Ireland and J.M. Teal used simul¬ 
taneous radar observations from a variety of locations along the eastern sea¬ 
board, on ships in the western Atlantic and on Caribbean islands to track bird 
migration off the coast. Following, is a brief synopsis of some of their finding 

Both Scholander and Murray were correct in associating birds over the 
Atlantic with offshore winds, especially out of the north and northwest. How¬ 
ever, for many of those birds, being over the ocean xtfas no accident. Williams 
et al, (1978) determined that the cues which triggered mass departures were 
nightfall and the passage of a cold front out of the north. A great many of 
the birds (but not all, as we'll see) were heading in a southeasterly direction. 
Now, were these birds taking advantage of a tailwind or were they being blown 
offcourse? 

At this point, some meteorological information would be useful. Williams 
et al, (1977) write; "Cold fronts which trigger departures from the eastern 
North American coast rarely penetrate the North Atlantic beyond Bermuda. 

Instead, these weather systems become stationary(usually being stopped by 
meeting a 'subtropical high'), producing a band of cloudiness with locally 
turbulent wind conditions stretching more or less parallel to the coast 500 
to 1000 km. offshore. Beyond this stationary front the winds are usually light f 
but contrary (south or east)." Migratory behaviour is variable depending on v 
what side of the front the birds are. Behind the front (in other words, northwee 
of the front) many birds are proceeding in a southeasterly direction but many arc 
noted as flying in a variety of directions, seemingly disoriented and often at. 
low air speeds. Birds in the area around the subtropical high, that is, birds 
that have penetrated the front, invariably were flying southeast. On this 
basis, birds are sorted into two categories; "true migrants", being birds that 
penetrate the front on a southeasterly track and "unsuccessful migrants", being 
birds flying in a disoriented manner - in a variety of directions and at low 
air speeds (less than 20 km./hr.). Invariably these latter are northwest of 
the front. Williams & Williams (1978) suggest; "It is probable that the 
unsuccessful migrants are birds that would normally migrate over land but have 
been blown out to sea". This would concur with findings by Baird and Nisbet(in 
Murray, 1965) that"the usual flight direction during the da y(my underlining) of 
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When you get t o Yarmouth, iaak e a right ...(continued) 

passerine migrants in autumn along tEeicenst of the eastern United States is 
between west and north" which suggests that these were birds that had been 
bio™ out over the ocean and were returning to the mainland after reorienting. 

Williams et al. (1977) note that, while there is a significant difference 
between the numbers of birds that set out from the coast and the number that 
reach Bermuda (and presumably many become casualties), there is virtually no 
difference between the number at Bermuda and the number that reach Antigua 
and hence the northeast coast of South America. This would imply that there 
is a group of what they term "true migrants" that definitely follow a trans¬ 
oceanic route. 

Probably the main reason that this major migration route was not considered 
until the advent of sophisticated radar is that the birds fly at considerable 
altitudes. On the flight from the mainland to Bermuda, a majority of the birds 
(presumably "true migrants") fly at a height of one to two kilometers. The main 
reason suggested is that at these altitudes the migrants find the most advan¬ 
tageous wind conditions. (No wonder many weren’t seen in Bermuda.) 

The birds maintain their southeast heading until well past Bermuda; if 
they continued on this course indefinitely, the next land they would encounter 
would be Antarctica. However, in the vicinity of the Sargasso Sea, their direc¬ 
tion changes and they start to move southwest, toward the northeast coast of 
South America. Do the birds reorient themselves and head southwest? Evidently 
not. A consideration of the evidence (Williams et al. 1977) indicates that the 
birds maintain their southeasterly heading (i.e., their orientation in the air) 
but their track (i.e., their actual direction of movement over the ground) is 
to the southwest due to their encountering the Northeast Trade Winds. Thus they 
are blown over to the southern Caribbean islands and to the South American main¬ 
land. 


The birds do make adjustments for the wind, however, in that they seek 
the altitude which gives them the most favourable wind conditions. This makes 
sense but I wa3 greatly surprised at the heights to which these birds are able to 
ascent, Williams & Williams (1978) write; "By the time they reach Antigua 
they are up between three and six kilometers, and oa sorae days...at 6,5 kilometer, 
('d 1,000 f eer )." At these heights they are enduring zero degrees Celsius temper¬ 
atures and air with oxygen content reduced by half. 


After Antigua, the birds begin to descent-at the island of Tobago,no birds 
were seen over* 800 meters and "presumably...they were preparing to land." 
(Williams & Williams, 1978). 

The distance covered, from Cane Cod to the South American Coast, i3 about 
3,000 kilometers. Avid the estimated time it takes is in the neighbourhood of 
84 hours., (Williams & Williams, 1978). To get back to the original question; 

Why do they do it? There are three advantages to this route; a) absence of 
predators; b) the route is considerably shorter than going along the mainland 


coast - Williams & Williams write; "The ocean route from Halifax co Antigua is 
about 2£00 kilometers (47 percent) shorter chan aroute by way of Florida" - and 
(c) the birds are assisted along the route by northwest(offshore) winds and the 
northeast trade winds, both of which act as tailwinds. 
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YOU MAY LIKE POINT PELEE-B U T-WRY NO T TRY "OPERATIO N SPRE ADOUT 11 ? 

by Bob Doering 

In May of 1903, Point Pelee attracted a record 76,000 visitorsl I haven't 
seen the figures yet for 1904 but it is likely the number was equal or possibly 
higher. One of Peterson's "Ten Birding Hotspots", Pelee is an incredible place 
to go birding. particularly during spring migration when on a good day counts 
of over one hundred different species are not uncommon and experienced birders 
willing to start before daybreak and go till after dark(that's of course best 
for owls) can exceed 150 species. It is so good that the park is becoming over¬ 
run with birders of all levels. 

The parking lot at the Visitor's Centre is filling up earlier every year 
with cars from Ontario, Quebec, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and more 
distant states. The trains which operate from there to the tip concession 
building can be full in the early or late part of the day. The "Tip" area has 
been so trampled that it has been necessary to rope off areas to allow vegetation 
to regenerate. 

I have been going up to Point Pelee for nigh on forty years. We used to 
take bed rolls and sleep on the beach out at the tip to catch the early arrivals, 
often before daylight. There were no crowds in those days and you had many 
areas virtually to yourself. Not so to-day. In fact this last spring it was 
so crowded that one poor tired and wornout summer tanager in molt found it 
impossible to rest without being nearly knocked off the branch it was perching or, 
by so-called photographers getting in for close-ups. Even those with telephoto 
lens were so close it was unbelievable. It is great to get close-ups but-some 
"photographers"just don't use common sense. They are not really much better thar 
"sportsmen" who shoot with firearms. 

So much for Point Pelee which last spring had most of the "tip" washed 
away in spring storms. There are several other areas, however, all within a 
reasonable drive where you can enjoy excellent birding without the hordes of 
people falling over each other literally in the better known and accessible 
areas such as Tilden's Woods, The Point or what's left of it, and the Nature 
Trail behind the Visitor's Centre, 

Last spring we became frustrated with crowds, even mid-week and the lack 
of a good influx of birds. We took A1 Wormington's advice and headed over to 
Stoney Point on Lake St. Clair. You just go north out of Leamington on #77 
Highway, under 401, across #2 to St. Clair Wildlife Refuge and Lighthouse Cove. 

A purple galinule was "in residence", feeding regularly on a dead carp; yellow¬ 
headed blackbirds were in the marsh area. We spotted at least eight in the cat¬ 
tails along with long-billed marsh wrens, coots and common gallinules. We found 
the best viewing was from the railway tracks on the south side of the marsh. 

Then, of course, there is Hillman's Marsh just three or four miles east 
of Pelee where a variety of shore and water birds may be seen. Black-billed 
plovers and golden plovers are often in the onion fields. Further east of #3 
Highway lies Wheatley where 17 willets were seen last spring at the harbour. 

Then another couple of miles and you xtfill find Wheatley Provincial Park. Usual!) 
you will be the only group there. It is great for warblers with some shorebirds 
and gulls on the beach. 

But, for my money, the crown jewel of the whole region is Rondeau Provin¬ 
cial Park south of Blenheim and south of #3 Highway. Here is one of the last 
remaining Colombian forests with beautiful stands of majestic beech,maple,elm 
and many other varieties of trees. 

Just after passing the camp area the road enters the forest. We parked 
periodically and covered most of the road on foot. In the first half mile we 
saw 18 white-tailed deer. Red-beaded woodpeckers are common. Pileateds are 
there along with scarlet tanagers, a good variety of warblers, thrushes and 
both nuthatches. 
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You May Like Point Pelee-But- Wh y not Try "Operation Spreadout "? (continued) 


There are several excellent paths off the road about 3 km.long, one of 
which has nesting prothonatory warblers. Another has a brushy area with grass 
and weedy areas, home to several species of sparrow. Out at the beach are 
usually several different gulls and shorebirds. I love the place and on a warm 
spring day, the beauty and tranquility of the park is indescribable. But,one 
word of warning! Take refreshments with you including food and drink. There 
is no place to buy anything out there! 

If you are heading back to Hamilton, St,William's Forestry Station is 
often good for hooded mergansers, some warblers and other species. Last but 
not least, is Port Rowan sewage pogd. Last year we found an avocet, a Wilson's 
phalarope and several'peeps 1 . And, lo and behold, the few other birders there 
were from the Buffalo Ornithological group. 

The variety is endless and you are only a hop, skip and a jump from Long 
Point with a good variety of water and land birds. It is well worth a look at 
all these places and you will avoid the crowds of Pelee in spring. 

Maps for most of the areas mentioned are available at the Visitors' Centre 
in Point Pelee National Park. 

**** ** * * * * * * * ***** * 

FLEAS IN WINTER? 

An article which appeared last year in the Halton Field Naturalists News¬ 
letter suggested that when out walking in the spring snow you take a close look 
around your feet, especially near the base of trees. If you do you might see 
Snow Fleas (achorutes nivocolus). The article states that these 1mm.long grey 
creatures are members of an ancient order of wingless insects known as Collembola 
They live on the forest floor under layers of decaying leaves, where they feed 
on pollen, mold, algae and other microscopic organic matter. The powerful tails 
of Snow Fleas, when triggered, snap violently down and can propel the insect 
several centimeters, thus earhiftg thsm tfp name of springtails. 

Two suggestions are made in this article. One is that you take a hand 
lens and a couple of clear plastic or glass containers on your walk. This will 
afford better viewing. The other suggestion is that, if your interest has been 
sparked, you might like to consult A Guide to Nature in Winter , by Donald W. 
Stokes, (Little,Brown and Company. Boston, Toronto, 1976.) 

Margaret Mackenzie 

******************** 

When You Get to Yarmouth, Make a Right..." (concluded ) 

cripted the instinctive message: "Fly to the east coast and when you get to 
Yarmouth, make a right..." 

Literature cited ; 
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Autumnal bird migration over the western North Atlantic Ocean. 
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EVOLUTION TALK POSTPONED TO J ANUAR Y 30 

A talk entitled "Making Sense of Evolution", an offering of the RBG Edu¬ 
cational programme, was cancelled in early November but has been rescheduled 
to January 30, 0:00 p.m., at R.B.G. Centre. The speaker will be H.N.C. member 
Jack Lord, R.B.G.'s Cor-ordinator of Education and naturalist. 

Was Charles Darwin wrong? Some prominent researchers have, in the past 
15 years, raised serious concerns whether Darwinism sufficiently explains the 
diversity of life we see about us. The issue is not quite as dire as it sounds. 
Neither the process of evolution nor the fact that it occurred are under attack, 
Darwinism and evolution, as we shall see, are not the same thing. 

This talk, in non-technical language, is in three sections. Part one 
covers how the theory of evolution came to be. Strangely, it was not Darwin's 
original concept. By the time he had formally organized the evidence, evolution 
was already a widely held idea. One obscure Soottish botanist published a 
thorough description of evolution by natural selection 28 years before " The 
Origin of Species ". Part two deals with some major evidences of evolution - 
the best ones are not always found in textbooks - and the reasons why scientists 
are convinced that life on earth is so vastly old. Finally, in part three, we 
will summarize the main points in the controversy amongst such evolutionists a3 
Ernest Mayr and Stephen Jay Gould over evolutionary mechanisms. Expect plenty 
of surprises throughout the evening. 

Admission at the door will be $1,00. As a courtesy, please register by 
calling 527-1150 on or before January 25,1985. 

“frM r } rk‘ kMe-k'/rkief<M<-/e 

IN MEM0RIAM... 

Long time members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club will be sorry to hear 
that Patrick Goldring died on November 16 of this year. Along with his wife, 
Vera, Pat was a strong supporter of the Club, being particularly active in the 
late fifties and sixties. He stored some of the Club's effects at the bank he 
managed, made frequent donations to the Sanctuary Fund and did much other 
"yeoman work" for us. 

The Executive sends condolences to Vera Goldring and family on behalf of 
the Club. 

FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY . JANUARY 27, 1985 - 9;00 A.M. WI NTER AT SPOOK Y 

Winter shows another facet of Spooky Hollow which we don't usually see. 

We will track animals and will also be alert to investigate any other 
plant or animal activity. Meet at the Mountain Plaza, Fennel and Upper 
James with a lun'ch. If the snow is especially deep, bring snow shoes. 
Leader: Bruce Mackenzie 643-4526 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1985 - 8;30 A.M, X-C SKI AND SNOW SHOE JAUNT 

Fun is the main intent of this outing. Any "nature lessons" will come 
purely by accident through enjoyment of the environment of Christie Con¬ 
servation Area. Bring something for a cookout. Families are encouraged 
to join us. If there is no snox^, the hike will be on foot. Meet by the 
traffic lights in University Plaza. 

Leaders: John Heaslip 

Shirley Klement 


627-3280 

336-5433 



GRANTS AVAILABLE FOR CANADIAN BIRD RESEARCH 


The James L, Baillie Memorial Fund for Bird Research and Preservation invites 
applications for grants to support projects on Canadian birds in 19G5. While 
grants have previously been restricted to Ontario, the Fund will now consider 
applications from other parts of Canada. 

The Fund's aim is to encourage field studies by amateur naturalists and to 
support projects which increase or disseminate knox^ledge of birds in their 
natural environment and/or contribute to their preservation. Priority will 
be given to projects which utilize the efforts of volunteer naturalists in 
conducting research or fieldwork and to applicants who have little or no 
access to other sources of support. 

Two types of grants will be offered in 1985: (a) Project Grants and (b) 

Ontario Atlas Fieldwork Grants. Any project which has a volunteer component 
and otherwise meets the Fund's objectives is eligible for a type (a) grant. 
Type (b) grants provide partial support for travelling expenses to remote 
central and northern areas for fieldwork on the Ontario Atlas of Breeding 
Birds. Requests for funding of atlas projects elsexdiere in Canada should 
be directed to type (a) grants. 

Grants do not normally exceed $1000. Applications for Project Grants are due 
by 31 December 1984 and for Atlas Fieldwork Grants by 28 February 1985. All 
applications should be submitted on forms obtainable from the Secretary. The 
James L, Baillie Memorial Fund, c/o Long Point Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160 
Port Rowan, Ontario NOE IMG 

The James L. Baillie Memorial Fund awarded 5 Project Grants totalling $1,475. 
and 9 Ontario Atlas Fieldwork Grants totalling $3,420.80 in 1984. The Fund 
is financed in part from proceeds of the Baillie Birdathon. Donations to the 
Fund are tax deductible and may be sent to the address given above, 

******************* 

FIELD TRIP REPORT... 

October 14, 1984; Hazel Broker reported on the joint hike with the Niagara 
Falls Naturalist Club at Short Hills Provincial Park. The open areas in 
this, as yet, undeveloped park support great masses of goldenrod(tall,early, 
gray, and lance-leaved) which has just finished blooming and, at the peak 
of their bloom, asters (New England, panicled, heath, many-flowered, smooth). 
Calico and heart; leaved asters were found along the edges of the woods. The 
trails followed the Terrace Creek valley, a delightful mini-gorge, and went 
through old fields to Swayze Falls, The park covers areas of very diverse 
habitat and has many beautiful vistas. 

In the later afternoon, four of the group walked the trail through the Big 
Trees area of our own Short Hills Wilderness Area where the Sassafras and 
the Flowering Dogwood were gorgeous in their brilliant fall colours. 

October t.., 1984 : Jeff Blezius was the leader for the Spooky Hollow workshop 
It was a beautiful warm day during which trails were cleared and marked and 
maintenance work was done on the bridges. While eating luch, the workers 
watched the Coho Salmon spawning in Fisher's Creek. 

On behalf of the Club, Jeff would like to sincerely thank all the partici¬ 
pants who came out and helped. It is dedicated people like these who make 
the performance and execution of the task seem effortless. 

*****************#<** 

IS THERE A NAME BADGE FOR YOU? 

Phyllis Vair, the n e\<i "keeper of the Badges" has tried to provide a badge 
for each person who will be attending the monthly meetings. Some of you are 
registered with the membership secretary by initial only, and Phyllis would 
like to use your first name. So, if there is no badge for you, speak to 
Phyllis and one will be made pronto. 

Wear your badge! Speak to folk you do not know! Let's make the H.N.C. the 
friendliest club in town! 
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NOTEWQRTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded fo November 30, 1984 - 269 
F - Indicates first record for the migration 
L ~ Indicates last record for the migration 

Underlined species or dates indicates that a written documentation is required. 


September 1984 


Peregrine Falcon 

Sept .23 

1 

Bronte 

Ian Richards 

Sedge Wren 

Sept. 22 

1 

D undos Men’s h 

Norman Must 

November 1984 





Rod-throated Loon 

Nov. 4 

1 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Kevin McLaughlin, 





Robt. Waldhuber 


Nov. 14-19 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 

Common Loon 

Nov. 10 

40 

Van Wagner's Beach 

McLaughlin 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov. 4L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin, 





Waldhuber 

Horned Grebe 

Nov.17 

20 

Fifty Point C.A, 

Robt .Curry, V.Evans 

Red-necked Grebe 

Nov. 4 

14 

Lake at Rattray's Msh. 

Alex Gray 


Nov. 17:24118:3 Shoreacres 

Denys Gardiner 

Double-crested Cormorant 

Nov. 12 

7 

Dundas Marsh 

Bill lamond 

Great Blue Heron 

Nov .29 

13 

Dundas Marsh 

Lomond 

Cattle Egret 

Nov. 5 

1 

Sincfairville Rd. 

Sandra McLean 

Etfack-crowned Night Heron 

Nov.10 

1 

Van Wagner's Marsh 

Lamond 


Nov.11 

2 

Valley Inn 

Gardi ner, Wm .Smi th 

Tundra Swan 

Nov. 4 

1 

Binbrook C.A, 

Pomfrets 

Mute Swan 

Nov .27 

16 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Sr£ow Goose 

Nov, 6 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Wbod Duck 

Nov.28 L 

1 

Carroll's Pt„ 

Lamond 

Green-winged Teal 

Nov ,26 

95 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Northern Pintail 

Nov .29 

76 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Blue-winged Teal 

Nov. 4L 

1 

Cainsvilie Sewage Pd. 

J.Galloway 

Northern Shoveller 

Nov. 17 

95 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry, Evans 


Nov .24 

55 

Windermere Basin 

Michael Clark 

Gadwall 

Nov.17 110 

Valley Inn 

Clark 

Canvasback 

Nov.l 1 

5 

Burlington Bay 

Gardiner, Smith 

Ring-necked Duck 

Nov.n 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Gardiner, Smith 

Tufted Duck 

Nov. 17 male 1 

Windermere Basin 

Curry, Evans 

Greater Scaup 

Nov .24 1200 

Lake at Burlington 

Gardiner 

Lesser Scaup 

Nov .24 

50 

Windermere Basin 

Gardiner 

Harlequin Duck 

Nov.lOFfcm 

1 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 


Nov .29 fem 

1 

Beach Canal 

Jennings 

Black Scoter 

Nov. 4 

2 

Valens C.A. 

Gardiner, Smith, 





Philip Walker 


Nov .11 

1 

Van Wagners Beach 

Gardiner, Smith 

Surf Scoter 

Nov.l 1 

55 

Lake at Burlington 

Alan Wcrmington 


Nov.17 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Curry, Evans 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov.l 3 

30 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 



Ruddy Duck 

Nov. 10 

40 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Bald Eagle 

Nov .27 ad 

. 1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Bill Cuddy 

Northern Hander 

Nov. 13 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

lamond 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Nov. 4 

1 

Webster’s Falls 

Paul Smith 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Nov. 19 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

Nov. 17 

3 

Greens Rd. 

Curry, Evans 

Ruffed Grouse 

Nov .29 

1 

Valley Inn 

Lamond 

Virginia Rail 

Nov. 4L 

1 

Valens C.A. 

Gardiner,Smith, 
Walker 

Black-bellied Plover 

Nov, 171 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond et al. 

Lesser Golden Plover 

Nov, 9L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov.lJL 

5 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond ef al. 

Lesser Ye How legs 

Nov. 11L 

1 

Valley Inn 

Gardiner, Smith 

Hudsonian Godwit 

Nov.lOL 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clerk 

Sanderling 

Nov. 101 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

Nov .22 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Nov. 171 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Dunlin 

Nov. 9 

435 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Long-billed Dowitcher 

Nov. 3 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

La mond, Me Laug h 1 in 

Common Snipe 

Nov .28 

2 

Valley Inn 

Lamond 

American Woodcock 

Nov.l2L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Ring-billed Gull 

Nov. 17 10,000 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, Evans 

Glaucous Gull 

Nov.25F(lsfwl 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Eastern Screech Owl 

Nov. 4 

1 

Cainsville 

Lamond 

Snowy Owl 

Nov. 17F 

1 

Bronte 

Richards 


Nov .28 

1 

Beach Canal 

Jennings 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov. 8F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

North Saw-whet Owl 

Nov. 17F 

1 

Van Wagners 

Curry, Evans 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

Nov, 4 

1 

Westdale 

Evans,J. Olmsted 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Nov. 8 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Nov. 5 

2 

Rock Chapel 

Lamond 

Carolina Wren 

Nov.10 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Winter Wren 

Nov. 30 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Marsh Wren 

Nov. 9 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Swainson’s Thrush 

Nov.81 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov .29 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

American Robin 

Nov .29 

65 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Gray Catbird 

Nov. 4 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 


Nov .29 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Northern Mockingbird 

Nov .11 

1 

Stoney Creek 

Dennis Lewi ng ton 

Brov/n Thrasher 

Nov. 4 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Water Pipit 

Nov, 3 

16 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 


Nov,19L 

1 

! Icnc'rie Valley 

Lamond 

Northern Shrike 

Nov.l4F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Nashville Warbler 

Nov. 4L 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Yellow-rumpcd Warbler 

Nov. 10 

50 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Nov .29 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Fox Sparrow 

Nov. 4 

1 

Cainsville 

Lamond 

Swamp Sparrow 

Nov.30 

7 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 



White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Snow Bunting 
Rusty Blackbird 


Purple Finch 
House Finch 
Pine Siskin 
Evening Grosbeak 
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Nov .26 

16 

Valley Inn 

Lamond 

Nov.4L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Roht.Finlayson 

Nov. 3F 

23 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Nov. 4 

550 

Tcquanyah C ,A, 

Dave Bradley, Bruce 
Duncan, Nancy Lyne 

Nov.l 2 

20 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Nov. 13 

18 

Rock Chapol 

Lamond 

Nov, 11 

18 

Stoney Creek 

Lewington 

Nov ,2] 

3 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Nov. 4F 

4 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Bradley, Duncan, Lyn< 


rOCOrds for December h Y of January to Mark Jennings 

3 °8-5o 48 lakeshore Rd., Burlington, Ont. L7L -422 or phone 632-2210 
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THE WOOD DUCK 


P^HE WOOD DUCK is the official publication 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is 
produced by volunteer members of the club. 
THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times 
yearly from September to May inclusive 
and it is mailed free to members. 
Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the 
Editor. Margaret MacKenzie, Box 694, 
Caledonia, Ontario, NOA 1A0. Deadline 
for receipt of material is the first o f 
the month preceeding p ublication date . 
Articles may be reprinted without 
permission but credit lines would be 
appreciated. Send Noteworthy Bird Records 
to Mark Jennings, 906 - 5348 Lakeshore 

Road East, Burlington, Ont. L7L 4Z2 . 




